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Silesia, but also scattered about the whole country. The
1931 census gave 741,000 Germans in Poland. While
the Germans inevitably claim more, it is safe to suppose
that the*number is just about three-quarters of a million;
of these about 45 per cent, live outside the former Ger-
man provinces and about 20 per cent, in and around
the great textile centre of Lodz.1 The Germans in Poland
consist of the old Prussian land-owning class, of pro-
fessional men, industrialists, technicians and indus-
trial workers in towns like Lodz but especially in
Katowice, and of fairly prosperous peasant farmers in
Pomorze and Poznania but also farther to the east.
Those of the Germans here who had been accustomed
to Prussian rule have complained without cessation
since 1919 of their subjection to the Sati-Polaken, and
landowners like Prince Henry of Pless were particu-
larly bitter over the Polish expropriation of portions
of their estates; when the German-Polish Agreement
was first signed they felt themselves to have been
grievously betrayed. Actually what happened was
that press hostility was called off on both sides, official
personages in Berlin and Warsaw became very civil
towards one another, and many Polish students and
others, who were easily attracted by the ideas of deter-
mined leadership and anti-Semitism, were delighted to
observe Adolf Hitler's magnanimity towards racial
aspirations other than hij own. But if a few less
frontier incidents were recorded there was no real
change in the attitude of the Poles and Germans on
the spot, either on Polish territory or in East Prussia
or Silesia or the Gren^mark Posen-West Preussen> they
still regarded each other with dark suspicion. Nazi
1 Sec R. L. Buell, op. #V., p. 239.